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EDITORIAL TALKS S WITH CONTR 
BUTORS. 


XIII.—By THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE 
GOLDEN RULE. 


The Golden Rule is an organ. That fact 
must be kept in mind by all who would con- 
tribute to its pages. Nothing can be admitted 
that is foreign to the aims and the spirit of the 
Christian Endeavor movement. It is plain, 
therefore, that our most useful contributors 
will come from the number of those who are 
familiar with the two and a half million young 
people that make up these societies, and are 
best acquainted with their needs and likings. 

Ours is not a child’s paper. It is read by 
many a gray-headed man. It. occupies in dis- 
tinctively religious journalism some such field 
as the Youth's Companion occupies so success- 
fully in the secular world. Our writers, there- 
fore, must have the clearness, the simplicity, 
the brightness and snap that appeal to youth, 
and also a sturdy backbone of sound thought and 
practical experience, such as men admire and re- 


quire. The contributors that are the greatest 
favorites among our readers are, for instance, 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
J. R. Miller, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, and ‘“ Pansy.” 

We can use almost all kinds of composition. 
We need about one hundred essays every year, 
preferably of less than one thousand words,— 
very much less,— and on any theme that is help- 
ful, interesting, and unhackneyed. 

We need poetry,— not rhymes, but poetry,— 
and prefer such simple, natural, heart poems as 
Susan Coolidge and Margaret E. Sangster 
write. 

We need a few short stories, and several 
short serials, every year. The stories should 
not contain more than two thousand words, nor 
should the chapters of the serial, and serials of 
more than ten such chapters are not likely to 
be used. We do not want “stories” that are 
all conversation or all description. We do not 
object at all to the right kind of love stories, 
and we actually long for stories with good, 
strong, interesting — yes, even exciting — plots; 
but a trace of sensationalism will kill a story 
for our use. 

We are not hungry for travel sketches, or arti- 
cles on political economy, or extracts from ser- 
mons, or abstracts of the same. On the other 
hand, we want strong, thoughtful, devotional 
articles, and brief, straightforward articles on 
current topics. The trouble with most papers 
of the former sort that we receive is that they 
deal with platitudes, and with papers of the lat- 
ter sort, that they are mere generalizations; 
whereas we want our writers on current topics 
to dig down and get the facts, and present them 
in a lively way, with as little philosophizing as 
possible. A good writer for young people on 
social and political reforms is a rare bird; one, 
for instance, who can discuss with brightness 
and full knowledge, and in a way attractive to 
young men and women, such themes as civil- 
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service reform, the initiative and referendum, 
temperance legislation, the separate school 
question. 

We want articles telling ways in which young 
people can make money at home — only these 
articles must be by men who know just what 
they are talking about, and must be brimful of 
live facts and figures. 

We want stories of the heroism of real life — 
there is no better way of teaching than that. 
We want — well, we want anything that has life 
in it, and will help to make life happier and 
nobler. Probably the very next article we 
accept will not come into the above catalogue 
at all. Indeed, that is just what every editor 
wants — articles of a kind he has never printed 
before, and, if possible, never heard of; and 
the successful writer is not the one that follows 
up an editor’s suggestion, but surprises the 
editor with a fresh suggestion of his own. 

In our treatment of contributors, we try to 
carry out the name of our paper. Manuscripts 
are examined, usually, within a day or two after 
they are received. Payment is made upon 
acceptance, the check being sent with the 
notice of acceptance. When manuscripts are 
returned there goes with them a personal letter 


from the editor, or else a printed form contain- 
ing a list of reasons for rejection — the particu- 
lar reasons applying to the manuscript returned 
being checked. 

We pay as much as we can afford; and we 
are able to pay better, probably, than the aver- 
age religious paper. We are always glad to 
have an author fix his own price when the man- 
uscript is sent in. If desired, we notify a 
writer what we think a manuscript is worth to 
us, that he may accept or reject the offer. We 
always reserve the privilege of condensing and 
otherwise editing what we accept. 

In closing, let me say just a word to those 
that are thinking of sending work to the Golden 
Rule — or, for that matter, to any other paper: 
Put your best into everything you write. Don’t 
expect to earn ten dollars by half an hour’s 
scribbling. You are not likely to be a genius ; 
but even a genius could not do that. He may 
write the poem in half an hour, but many a 
day’s thought and living must have been back 
of it, if itis atrue poem. Get in touch with 
life, and aim at life with every word you write, 
and live papers will gladly buy your manu- 
scripts, and ask you to come again. 

Amos R. Wells. 


30sTON, Mass. 





PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC, 


In a letter to the Philadeiphia Press, the 
well-known correspondent,“ Holland,” speaking, 
presumably, from the point of view of the pub- 
lisher, declares that a lamentable dearth of 
good American fiction exists at present, and 
that scarce one writer on this side of the Atlan- 
tic can arouse more than a passing interest by 
announcing a forthcoming novel. 

Publishers and the public view fiction from 
wholly different points of view. The publishers 
judge it by rigid standards, raised by tradition 
and supported by custom. It must violate 
none of the ancient unities, nor offend that in- 
definable thing called “culture.” The tried 


writers have learned these niceties; they can 
fill the well-worn moulds and turn out their pro- 
ductions beautifully fashioned, symmetrical, 
and conforming in line and proportion to the 
plans and specifications sacredly preserved in 


the sanctums. They must do so. But the 
numberless readers who form the public know 
little of the literary tape-line and steel-yards, 
and care less. They judge the story. They 
know when it moves and interests them, or 
does not; they know ‘whether its characters 
are lifelike and belong to themselves ; and they 
do not examine to ascertain if its periods poise 
neatly upon a hair-balance or threaten the ad- 
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justment of that wonderful instrument by which 
manuscripts are gauged for purchase. They 
have little reverence for traditions, but demand 
imaginary people who become real to them, 
who breathe, who laugh and cry and jest with 
them, and who live with them through the re- 
mainder of their days. 

Scores of mail-worn tales, pigeon-holed in 
despair, might be eagerly read by the public if 
they could pierce the line of censors. Many a 
struggling writer has been uplifted by the 
honest approval of acquaintances, only to be 
cast down by the adverse judgment of the 
editors. His unliterary friends had been ab- 
sorbed in his story, they did not question its 
proportion and its art; why should not a wider 
and well-paying circle of such readers also have 
welcomed the tale and heartily approved it? 
Instances of stories having been heartily ac- 
cepted by the public after repeated rejections 
by literary Readers are not few. Indeed, there 
have been enough of them to chagrin the pub- 
lishers and to prove the existence of two 
standards of judgment. Publishers are sup- 
posed to know the wants of the public, but 
they have stood between it and many worthy 
productions, while they have furnished to it 
hundreds which have made the unliterary 
readers wonder upon what mysterious rules 
editors can act. 

It is said that the world is awaiting the ad- 
vent of the great novelist of the period. To 
merit such distinction he must surely produce 
something far removed from the present order 
of detective tales, stories of improbable adven- 
ture hung by a tenuous thread to some historical 
event, literary rebuses or prize boxes, in the 
form of mystery tales, for which prizes are 
offered to the authors and secondary ones to 
the guessers of the mystery. Yet it is difficult 
_ to secure consideration for anything out of this 
order. 

There is, unquestionably, a good sober class 
of readers that turn in disgust from the present 
order of fiction, with its requirements of “go” 
and brevity, and stipulated number of words and 
installments, back to the works of the old 
writers, where they find characters into whose 
inner lives they are admitted, whom they can 
take by the hand as friends andJacquaintances 


and know intimately, and love. They are still 
reading the old tales and wondering why some- 
one does not write others like them now, while 
some of our wise authors and the critics, who 
are the public, but allied tothe publishers, are, 
in conscious superiority, tearing them to pieces. 
The people in the modern tale are like pedes- 
trians met on a dim street in the night. There 
is an indistinct approach, sometimes half-recog- 
nition, a swift, close view, and a passing-by for- 
ever. The most that any recent noted character 
in fiction has been able to produce is a “ fad.” 
“Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand,’’—one 
touch of nature that will make all the great 
world of readers kin! 

It is true that in the matter of printing a 
novel the publisher is only one, while the public 
is many. The world of readers has no risk. 
The publisher loses hundreds of dollars if the 
book fails, each reader but a dollar or so, at the 
most, if he buys a novel that he does not like. 
This reduces the matter to a calculation of 
profit and loss. The publisher has no money 
to venture on experiments for the betterment 
of literature—it is unsentimental business with 
him; while our writers, many of them stifling 
lofty aims, write after the prevailing mode ; for 
it is a vital question of bread and butter with 
them. The danger is that our age will go down 
into literary history as one of “ pot-boiling” 
over very quick fires. 

It is. encouraging, however, to read such 
statements as that of “ Holland.” If publishers 
are beginning to see that the present literary 
output is not good, and that the public is tiring 
of the popular writers of it, we may hope for 
improvement. The substantial public demands 
fiction and is willing to pay for it.. People who 
make no pretensions to literature, but who, 
nevertheless, can detect a good story beneath a 
homely dress, are often heard to wish that some 
one would write a story long enough for them 
to become acquainted with its characters. 
When will the publishers risk the printing of a 
few novels on the good old lines, to be read 
again and again, each perusal of which seems 
like re-visiting a circle of dear friends, books to 
be talked about and thought about, to be 
cherished, to amuse, and comfort, and elevate, 
instead of the present-day novel, written largely 
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to while away the tedium ofa railway journey, 
or the “ between-whiles” of asummer resort, and 
introducing us to oracular detectives, pseudo- 
historical personages, votaries of questionable 
pleasures, artistic and hypnotic impossibilities, 


disporting themselves before us for a brief 
spell, until the rear lid of the cover forever 
closes over them, like the curtain over 2 
Marionette show? 

Howard Markie Hoke. 


HARrissurG, Penn. 





JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. 


A man who has been a reporter, correspond- 
ent, and managing editor for thirty years con- 
tributed to the January Forum an article 
concerning the life of a newspaper man. The 
pessimism of the article is calculated to dis- 
courage writers now in the harness, as well as 
would-be newspaper men. Such articles are 
harmful. They tend to lead men downward, in- 
stead of upward. 

This Forum contribution is a grand sneer at 
journalism. It is the sneer, evidently, of a dis- 
appointed writer. He says: “Work, untiring 
and ceaseless, is the badge of all professions, 
but the work of the newspaper man at forty-five 
is not necessarily better paid work than that of 
the same man at twenty-five.” There is noth- 
ing new or startling about that. It applies to 
medicine, law, and theology, just as much as to 
journalism. If a man earns fifty dollars weekly 
at the age of twenty-five, the world will not pay 
him any more at the age of forty-five, or at the 
age of one hundred and twenty-five, unless he 
has progressed, broadened, and made himself 
of sufficient value to the world, either as a doc- 
tor, a lawyer, a preacher, or a newspaper man, 
to warrant increased compensation. In fact, I 
have seen journalists at fifty years of age who 
earned less than when they were twenty years 
younger. Why? For various reasons, but 
principally because they had failed to be con- 
stantly learning and increasing their knowledge 
and strengthening their mental bulwarks,thereby 
making their work of increased value as their 
experience increased. They failed to keep out 
of “ruts.” On almost every newspaper staff 
are men who have fallen into “ruts,” and, not 
unlike the Chinese, they continue to do about 


the same kind of work in. about the same way 
year after year, until by and by they find them- 
selves out of the race. They have sat on the 
fence, as it were, and “watched the procession 
go by.” Success in any walk of life is not at- 
tained by getting into a “rut.” 

This Forum commentator complains again 
about the ills of journalism, saying of a writer: 
“ But as the years roll by he begins to discern 
the difference between an established reputa- 
tion and one that has to be made afresh every 
day.” Nonsense! Every reputable journalist 
soon makes a reputation for himself — particu- 
larly among journalists —and it isas permanent 
as the reputation made in any other profession, 
whether it be a good or a bad name. The com- 
mentator continues: ‘“ Whether or no he bea 
writer ‘on space,’ he must turn out a certain 
amount of copy, or its equivalent, for at least 
fifty weeks in the year, and the fame of what he 
did last week is as dead as the fame of what 
he did ten years ago. For failing mental vigor 
there is no place in a newspaper office; for 
long service, no retiring pension.” A news- 
paper writer who does not turn out copy 
almost daily would better seek other occupa- 
tion. That is what he is paid to do. As to 
the fame earned by the copy turned out, it de- 
pends altogether on the quality of the brain of 
the writer. If the Forum commentator can 
turn out copy equal, say, to that once written by 
Mr. William Shakespeare, doubtless he will 
receive therefor a fame that will last for not 
only a week or ten years, but for ten thousand 
years. There is no place in any profession or 
business for failing mental vigor, and few pro- 
fessions or occupations command a pension for 
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long service. Pensions have been given as 
freely to faithful journalists as to men in other 
walks of civil life. 

There is no reason why a journalist should 
receive greater consideration from the world 
than do other workers. The calling is one 
highly honorable and independent. There are 
“shysters ” in journalism, as there are in other 
professions or callings, but the mass of 
journalists of the world need no defence from 
the criticisms of the Forum man. Every editor 
and reporter makes errors; but the whole trend 
of journalism has been, and is, to enlighten the 


people. Grievous mistakes are sometimes 
made by the press, especially in the printing of 
low-grade matter. These mistakes are not 
general, and they are recognized as mistakes by 
decent journalists. Almost invariably—and I 
speak from experience among leading 
journalists—the desire of all of these men is to 
help uplift and make better, if possible, the 
people for whom they work. 

In journalism, as in the pursuit of any other 
occupation, workers will get all the reward they 
deserve. Labor, like water, finds its own level. 
M. Y. Beach. 


San Draco, Calif. 





TO BUY PAPER ECONOMICALLY, 


Wondering whether the average writer under- 
stands the economical buying of paper, I thought 
my method might be of interest. 

I go to a wholesale paper-house and ask for 
‘sixteen-pound Ashland folio. This is a paper 
of good, firm texture, just thick enough so that 
it will not trouble either writer or reader by its 
transparency, with a surface that lets the pen 
run smoothly, and not so heavy as to require 
exorbitant postage. In fact, it is a reasonable 
mean between a heavy paper, which requires 
excessive postage, and very thin paper, which 
allows the writing on the page beneath to show 
through and mix in a most exasperating way 
with the matter being read. A folio sheet is 
17 X 22 inches in size. 

Wear a matter-of-fact air as you inquire for 
a ream of sixteen-pound Ashland folio, ask the 
price, and then request the salesman to have 
the paper cut up into “eights ” and ruled; cut- 
ting costs nothing, the ruling is extra. I have 
mine ruled, only on one side of course, with 
the lines five-eighths of an inch apart, and a 
heading of three-fourths of an inch; this gives 
a convenient spacing, and the head is just right 
for all but first-page work, and that can be set 
down the page just as well as if the lines were 
not there. 


When the folio size is cut into “ eights ” the 
sheets are 5% x8% inches in size; and as a 
ream contains twenty quires of twenty-four 
sheets each, there are 480 sheets in the ream 
of folio and 3,840 sheets when cut up. I pay 
in San Francisco about $2.25 a ream for the 
folio and seventy-five cents for ruling, making 
the total cost for eight reams of first-class 
single-sheet note-paper $3.00. As the price of 
paper varies, it might cost a little more or a 
little less at different times, but will not vary 
greatly. At this price the cost of a ream of 
single-sheet paper is thirty-seven and one-half 
cents, or something less than two cents a quire. 

If it is desired to have blocks instead of loose 
sheets, the paper can be made into blocks at a 
trifling expense. But as it is neatly put up in 
ream bundles with a cover of heavy paper, it 
does not get mussed, and to my mind is nicer 
than when made into blocks. 

Envelopes I need not dwell upon, as it 
is reasonable to suppose that every writer 
buys them by the box. I would recommend, 
however, that those of good manila be 
used for manuscripts, as others are apt to 
break. 


Imogene E. Fohnson. 


Los Gatos, Calif. 
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The paper described in the article on the 
economical buying of manuscript paper, by 
Imogene E. Johnson, in the present number of 
THE WRITER, is of good quality, but not so 
good as the unruled manuscript paper sold in 
1,000-sheet packages by The Writer Publish- 
ing Company. 

* 
eo ©@ 

The Mew Orleans States says: “Mr. F. 
Tennyson Neely, the New York and Chicago 
publisher, favors the States with ‘The Minor 
Chord,’ a story of a prima donna in paper 
covers, by J. Mitchell Chapple.” 

a" 

It would please editors if women writers 
generally would follow some sensible advice 
given by the Ladies’ World, which says: “In 
writing to a stranger, unless you are a well- 


known author, say Louisa Alcott, or Alice 
Cary, write your name as follows : — 


Yourstruly, 
( Miss) F. M. Smith. 
or, 
Yours truly, 
(Mrs. J. H.) Mary Louise Smith. 

By thus writing you not only write your own 
Christian name, which you never lose, but you 
prevent misunderstanding, and possible miscar- 
riage of your letter.” Itis the rule of THE 
WRITER to omit the title “Mr.” in speaking 
of a man, or in addressing one by letter, but 
the title “ Miss” or “Mrs.” is essential, and 
the editor is embarrassed if he does not know 
which to use, particularly in addressing a letter. 
The rule in such cases is to omit the title if it 
is not known whether it should be “ Miss” or 
“Mrs.,” and when initials alone are used, to 
assume that their owner is a man. If Mrs. 
Alice Vanderbilt signs a letter “ Alice Vander- 
bilt” and receives a reply so addressed, or if 
Miss Bertha J. Norris, in reply to a letter 
signed “ B. J. Norris,” gets a letter beginning 
“ B. J. Norris, — Dear Sir,” neither one has any 
right to blame her correspondent for apparent 
lack of courtesy. 


Pia 


Writers who dash off lyrics, novels. epi- 
grams, and epics on the spur of the moment 
would do better, generally, to use a slate for a 
rough draft, and then make several revisions. 

as 

“IT find Toe Writer very helpful, and, what is better, its 
advertisements are always reliable.” 

So writes a correspondent living in Minne- 
apolis. Others have said the same thing be- 
fore, and with good reason. No advertisement 
is accepted for THE WRITER unless the adver- 
tiser is known to the publishers, or gives satis- 
factory references as to his responsibility. 
Doubtful concerns are not allowed to reach 
writers through THE WRITER’s mediumship, 
and such advertisements as those of the Lit- 
erary Press Agency, of South Haven, Mich., 
the manager of which has recently been ar- 
rested, charged with misuse of the mails, are 
always promptly declined. Ifan advertisement 
is printed in TH& WRITER, readers may feel 
assured that, as far as the publishers have been 
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able to learn by careful investigation, the adver- 
tiser is all right. W. H. H. 
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THE SCRAP BASKET. 





The lines, 


‘* Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed,” 


concerning.the authorship of which Mr. Hus- 
ton inquires in the May WRITER, are from 
“Glory to Thee, My God, This Night,” by 
Bishop Ken. The poem has been set to music 
by Gounod, and makes an admirable sacred 


song. H. L. R., JR. 
WIncuesTer, Mass. 
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Will only elect two. —Pitts- | Will elect only two. 
burg Times Headline. 





A hundred years from now, | A hundred years from now, 


dear heart, | dear heat, 
We will not care at all. | | We shall not care at all. 
—John Bennett, in the Chap | 
Book. | 





One of the reforming influ- One of the reforming influ- 
ences of the general use of | ences of the general use of 
bicycles in the West is shown | bicycles in the West is shown 
in the decline of the horse- | in the decline of the horse- 
stealing industry. They’re | stealingindustry. Horses are 
not worth stealing.— Chicago | not worth stealing. 

Tribune. 





An Utopia for Cattle. — 
New York Recorder Head- 
fine. 


A Utopia for Cattle. 
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QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





Mrs. Van Rensselaer, in her article in the 
November Century on “Robert Louis Steven- 
son and His Writing,” speaks of the chapter in 
which Stevenson tells how his technical studies 
were begun, and then adds: “ This chapter of 
Stevenson’s, showing how the greatest artist of 
his land and day laid the foundations of his 
skill, and his ‘Letter to a Young Gentleman’ 

. Should lie underneath the pillow of every 
youth who ventures to think, ‘I will please with 
my pen.’ And there is another chapter of 
Stevenson’s that ought to lie with them. I 
have forgotten its name, and have not chanced 
upon it among his collected essays. I read it 
long ago in a magazine, and I lent it to a friend 


(until then my friend), who carried it off to 
Europe and never brought it back. It analyzed 
the riches, poverties, and peculiarities of the 
English tongue from the technical point of 
view.” Can you tell me where this chapter 
may be found ? S. E. N. 


[ The editor of THE WRITER does not know 
where this essay is in print. Can any reader 
supply the information? — w. H. H.] 





Under the heading, “Helpful Hints and 
Suggestions,” in the April number of THE 
WRITER, the phrase, “tried the experiment,” 
appears. Is not this most apparent tautology ? 
As an “experiment” is a “trial,” the word 
“made” should take the place of “tried.” It 
is so common a thing to see the phrase printed 
as it is read in THE WRITER, that I should like 
to have attention called to the mistake. 

Wt. L: 


[“Tried the experiment” is not a good 
phrase. “Made the experiment” is right. 
“F. L. L.,” by the way, should substitute “ evi- 
dent” for “ most apparent ” in her criticism. — 
W. H. H. ] 





In what number of THE WRITER was the 
article including a table giving the various 
synonyms of “said”? Can it still be procured, 
and at what cost? E. J. F. 

[ The article on “ The Variations of Said,” 
by Arthur C. Grissom, was printed in THE 
WRITER for February, 1891, and a supple- 
mentary paragraph was printed in the number 
for April, 1891. Either of these numbers may 
be had for fifteen cents each, or the bound vol- 
ume of the magazine for 1891 containing them 
both will be sent postpaid for $1.50. — w.H. H.] 





Iam desirous of getting a position on some 
magazine like the ation, the London Spec- 
tator, or other journal that makes a specialty of 
domestic and foreign politics. I appreciate, 
however, that for these positions there are 
more applicants than there are places to be 
filled, so I write to ask you, if, in journalism, it 
is possible for a young man to make some finan- 
cial arrangement with a magazine by which the 
editor is to put him through the different de- 
partments of the journal in such a manner that, 
in the end, he shall have received a thorough 
knowledge of the business. I know that such 
an arrangement is often made in banks and law 
offices; but I have never heard of anything of 
the kind in journalism. It is to be taken for 
granted that the applicant has had the neces- 
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sary theoretical training of a writer before he 
attempts to learn the practical part. W. H. D. 

[ It is not usual for newspapers or magazines 
to take young men into their offices for the pur- 
pose of teaching them the business. Whether 
such an arrangement could be made can be 
ascertained only by direct application. — 
W. H. H.] 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 








X.— LILIAN BELL. 


So much has been written of Lilian Bell, and 
at the same time so little that really does justice 
to her interesting personality, that it would 
seem the woman had been lost sight of in the 
study of the author. 

It is hard to classify Miss Bell, as with her it 
is always the unexpected that happens, and to 
give her a label to-day would mean only that it 
must be changed to-morrow. She never does 
anything twice alike; impulsive, brilliantly 
humorous, with awit like lightning, yet kindly 
natured and generous to a fault, she is so bewil- 
dering a combination, that to understand it 
one must love her and believe that under all 
outward appearances lie a quick, close sympa- 
thy with humanity and a nature so tender that 
her shrinking from giving pain is almost mor- 
bid. Itseems odd at first to say that those who 
have known her longest sometimes do not 
understand her as well as a comprehending 
stranger. Frequently people make the great 
mistake of insisting that all mankind should 
be placed under the same rules of convention- 
ality which govern society. But occasionally 
there is to be found a soul like an orchid — 
something different from the other flowers, 
demanding different laws for its cultivation 
and for the perfection of its beauty. Lilian 
Bell is an orchid, consequently she should be 
allowed to think and blossom as God and the 
gardener — Destiny — decree. 

It is always interesting to study the devel- 
opment of a writer, and to trace, if possible, 
whence the talent or genius comes. A doctor in 
diagnosing a case once asked a young woman 
her nationality, and upon her replying, “ Italian 
and Irish,” he exclaimed, “ Great Heavens, wo- 
man! How do you get along with yourself?” 


The same might be said of Lilian Bell. Her 
mother is from Maine; her father from Tennes- 
see. To this strong mixture of North and 
South add a dash of English and German heredi- 
tary instinct, and you have Lilian Bell—a bundle 





LILIAN BELL. 


of brilliant contradictions — an opal, as it were, 
taking on sympathetic tints from a humanity 
which it is her greatest delight to study. 
Henry B. Fuller, one of the keenest critics of 
human nature, whose epigrams are treasured 
and repeated with delight, said of Miss Bell: 
“She is a girl whose conversation reminds me 
of aribbon sale, a heap of glowing and start- 
ling colors, all apparently tumbled together, yet 
making a mass of brilliant harmonies.” 

She began writing when only a child of 
eight, and kept it up until, at fifteeen, it 
occurred to her to have something published. 
Her first attempts were all successful, and 
encouraged by this fact, she wrote freely for 
several years. On being questioned by a judi- 
cious literary friend, and telling him that all of 
her work found a ready acceptance, he ex- 
claimed: “The very worst thing that could 
happen toagirl like you!” Much puzzled, she 
pondered over this extraordinary statement, 
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until, divining his meaning, she stopped all of 
her newspaper work, — no small sacrifice to a 
young girl, whose delight in her own income 
was Only,natural, — and began to study style, to 
read, to write, to work with only that end in 
view. Then she ventured her first book, 
“ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” Every- 
one knows how that delicate bit of fiction 
captured the reading world, and since then how 
constantly Lilian Bell has been in the public 
view. Nothing is more interesting than the 
unique experiences that have come to her in 
connection with that book. Shortly after its 
appearance, she received by express a beautiful 
marquise ring, consisting of a gorgeous sap- 
phire surrounded by diamonds. The only 
inscription upon it was “ To the Author of ‘The 
Love Affairs of an Old Maid.’” It had been 
sent to her publishers, and by them forwarded 
to her, and to this day she has no clue to the 
generous donor. 

Her mother is the power behind the throne, 
who is at once once her severest critic and her 
greatest help. She is a woman well-fitted to 
guide her daughter most judiciously; for she is 
the balance-wheel necessary to the high- 
strung nervous organization of her talented 
daughter. Miss Bell attributes the gentle crit- 
icism of the public largely to the fact of her 
mother’s unfailing good taste and remorseless 
critical sense in going over her manuscripts, 
and is very grateful to her for the patience 
required in this trying ordeal. She says of 
her: “She is descended not only from the 
Puritans, but straight from Plymouth Rock.” 

Upon being asked the other dayif she did 
not dread the launching of her new book, “The 
Under Side of Things,” Miss Bell answered 
drolly: “What have I to fear from the pub- 
lic? Mamma has read it.” That she is one 
of the most successful women writers of the 
day is demonstrated by the instant acceptance of 
everything she offers, both in this country and 
in England. Her English publishers cabled 
their acceptance of her new book before they 
had read the manuscript. 

Wherever Miss Bell is, there is sure to be 
plenty of brilliant conversation ; for she has the 
unusual gift of stimulating every one to do 
his best. Interest never flags, and for this 


_ you need is a good dose of Carlyle.” 


reason, as well as because her hosts of 
friends are so genuinely fond of her, she is 
most eagerly sought as a dinner guest. Noth- 
ing so stimulates her to entertain a whole room 
full of people —as she can do without visible 
effort—as to feel that she is among friends 
who will not criticise her harshly. One of 
the most marked instances of this occurred not 
long ago, when Miss Bell was one of a party at 
a country house, the guests being drawn mostly 
from the literary element of Chicago. One 
of the men present, himself a writer of no mean 
ability, said: “ If she had written a book in the 
mood she was in at that time, it would have 


been the most brilliant thing ever put upon 


paper.” But with all this seeming light-heart- 
edness and frivolity, there is in her nature a 
deep and intense stream of seriousness. As 
with most volatile and emotional natures, her 
sorrows are as keen as her pleasures; conse- 
quently she suffers more than her most 
intimate friends realize ; but Lilian Bell serious 
is really in her most lovable and interesting 
guise. Then it is that you feel yourself ona 
level with her,and your natures touch sympa- 
thetically. In her other mood, you feel that it 
is useless to try to keep up with her; so you 
sit and look on, content to be entertained. 

She has alsoa deeply religious side to her 
nature, and is adevout church-goer. She loves 
to study moral philosophy, and she says: “I 
crave the Bible just as keenly as I crave to 
dance, and I could get along without the lat- 
ter much better than I could without the 
former.” In fact, the daily reading of the 
Bible is a life habit. Her ideas of life are 
most beautiful and strengthening. She helps 
people over hard places by her cheerful philos- 
ophy. She has that rarest of good gifts, 
common sense. Inspeaking of the wickedness 
of the world and the struggle to get along,a 
friend said to her, “ I’m so sick of it all that I’d 
get rid of it in any way I could — even by death.” 
“ That is very foolish,” said Miss Bell; “ what 
Then she 
quoted from ‘‘ Sartor Resartus” just the fine old 
rugged sentences calculated to shake a woman 
out of morbidness, and give her a glimpse of do- 
ing the honest duty nearest herhand. “I don’t 
see,” she said, ‘how you people who read so 
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much of this horrible decadent literature live 
at ali. What is the use of it? Why fill your 
minds with the morbid and vile ideas of life 
that are polluting the world in the novels of the 
day? Iwon’tread them. They make me ill.” 

From these two points of view of Lilian 
Bell, it is small wonder that she makes such an 
interesting and charming young woman. 

E. D. Field. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 


* 
> 
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Lire anp Letters or Ottver Wenpett Homes. By 
John T. Morse, Jr. Vol. I., 358 pp.; Vol. IL., 335 pp. 
Cloth, $4.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1896. 

It is a notable fact that the literary reputa- 
tion of Dr. Holmes was chiefly made by work 
which he did not begin until he was nearly fifty 
years old. When the years had drifted along 
until only a couple more were required to bring 
him-to the sobering line of the half century — 
to quote his biographer — his name had scarcely 
been heard outside of the small town of Boston. 
There his friends knew him only as a clever 
man, a medical professor who lectured credita- 
bly, a poet whose lines were good enough to 
have been once or twice gathered into a vol- 
ume. a shrewd humorist, a merry wit, delight- 
ful in the chance encounter, not to be surpassed 
at the dinner table, and of much usefulness 
upon so-called “occasions.” As he afterward 
said: “ Lowell woke me from a kind of literary 
lethargy in which I was half slumbering, to call 
me to active service.” This was in connection 
with the starting of the Atlantic Monthly, 
which, as Howells has well said, Holmes not 
only named, but made. The first issue, in 1857, 
gave to the world the first paper printed under 
the title, “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table’ —in reality the third paper, for in the 
New England Magazine, which lived briefly 
from 1831 to 1835, Dr. Holmes had published 
two papers under the same name and of much 
the same plan, so that the A//antic paper, 
printed after a lapse of somewhat more than a 
quarter of a century, began: “1 was just going 
to say, when I wasinterrupted—.” With “The 
Autocrat,” Dr. Holmes’ literary life practically 
began, so far as the public was concerned. 
The years before that had been spent in uncon- 
scious preparation, in the accumulation of the 
vast store of knowledge, and in the cultivation 
and development of the genial philosophy and 
subtle processes of thought that make the 
product of his later years so fascinating and 
delightful. 

It is safe to say that in early life Dr. Holmes 
had little idea that he would attain a great liter- 
ary reputation. “I am wholly undecided what 





to study,” he wrote from Harvard College to 
his friend Phineas Barnes in March, 1828. “It 
will be law or physick, for I cannot say that I 
think the trade of authorship quite adapted to 
this meridian.” It was during his first year 
in the Harvard medical school, after a brief 
experience in the law school, that, as he said 
in his farewell address to the medical school, 
delivered in 1882: “I first tasted the intoxicat- 
ing pleasure of authorship. A college periodi- 
cal conducted by friends of mine, still under- 

raduates, tempted me into print, and there is no 
orm of lead-poisoning which more rapidly and 
thoroughly pervades the blood, and bone, and 
marrow, than that which reaches the young 
author through mental contact with type metal. 
Qui a bu, boira,—he who has once been a 
drinker will drink again, says the French pro- 
verb; so the man or woman who has once 
tasted type is sure to return to his old indul- 
gence sooner or later. In that fatal year I had 
my first attack of author’s lead-poisoning, and 
I ave never got quite rid of it from that day to 
this.” His first volume of poetry was published 
in the latter part of the year of 1836, only about 
twelve months after his return from his medical 
studies in Europe. Among the poems in the 
book were “Old Ironsides” and “The Last 
Leaf.” His volume of “ Medical Essays,” and 
particularly his essay on the “Contagiousness 
of Puerperal Fever,” first published independ- 
ently in 1843, attracted wide attention; but if 
his life had closed when he was in his forty- 
eighth year, his name would not have been bet- 
ter known by posterity than that of many other 
cultivated and talented Bostonians. 

To writers, perhaps the most interesting part 
of the contents of Mr. Morse’s two beautiful 
volumes will be the passages relating to Dr. 
Holmes’ methods of work and his ideas about 
the technique of authorship. “The matter of lit- 
erary composition,” says his biographer, “ was a 
very painstaking process with Dr. Holmes. 
His wit and humor and thoughts flowed exuber- 
antly enough: but he was a most careful, accu- 
rate writer. Not only when he dwelt upon, but 
when he even alluded to, any topic whatever, 
whether in the way of science or history, or argu- 
ment or idea, or of literary or theological discus- 
sion,— whatever it might be,— he made sure by 
minute investigation that his knowledge was thor- 
ough, and that his use and treatment were cor- 
rect. His hand was always onthe cyclopedias, 
the dictionaries of biography, the innumerable 
works of reference of every conceivable kind 


- which stood in serried ranks beside his table. 


When he was writing the essay on Jonathan 
Edwards, he showed me how he was doing the 
work. He had some large , we blank books 
with the pages divided into liberal sections by 
lines from top to bottom; the requisite space 
was setaside for each division of the topic, in: 
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the biographical, the theological, and the criti- 
cal departments ; the names of writers who had 
written of Edwards, disputed with him, criti- 
cised him, or in any way contributed to the 
Edwards study, were set at the heads of the 
several columns; and synopses of their views 
were then set down, in such orderly contra- 
position as was possible. When he had finished 
this huge tabuiation, the doctor expected to 
be master of everythin of value concerning 
his subject. I can’t afford, he said, to lose 
anything. Yet he had selected Edwards as 
the topic for an article because he had for years 
been greatly interested in that terrible theo- 
logian ; and before he entered upon this minute 
and elaborate preparation for writing, he was 
already so thoroughly informed that he could 
have delivered, ex-tempore, a lecture which 
would have seemed the fruit of patient study.” 

While he was writing “Elsie Venner,” he 
was so desirous of having the rattlesnake 
vividly present to his mind as a living reptile, 
rather than a mere bit of natural history, that 
he procured a live one of pretty good size from 
Berkshire county, and kept it for many weeks 
at the medical school. He had a long stick, 
arranged with a padded kid glove at one end 
and a prodding point at the other, and he used 
to excite the creature, and watch its coiling 
and its striking, study its eyes and expression, 
its ways, its character. The result of the sort 
of personal familiarity thus established between 
himself and his prisoner certainly made itself 
felt in his book, where the rattlesnake sensa- 
tion, so to speak, is marvelously, almost horri- 
bly, like life. At the same time his scientific 
research explored all printed knowledge con- 
cerning the reptiles and their venom. 

Very accurate and painstaking was he con- 
cerning the literary finish of his work. He 
wrote a simple, what may be called a gentle- 
man-like, style. of great purity, but crowded 
with allusions, so that it was truly remarked by 
one of his critics, and has been often repeated 
by others, that the greater the scholarship of 
the reader, the greater also the pleasure which 
he would derive from Dr. Holmes’ writings. 
When the doctor had brought any of his work 
to the point of finish which suited him, he was 
very chary of alteration by any one else. “I 
very rarely adopt the suggestion of another 

rson,” he says in one of his letters, “ but I 

ave done such a thing, and sometimes been 
sorry and sometimes glad that I have done it. 
Edward Everett corrected, as he thought, a 
line for me, and I accepted his alteration; forty 
years afterward I restored the original reading.” 
Regarding a change by another editor in a little 
piece called “ The Last Reader,” in the stanza, 


‘* What care I though the dust is spread 
Around these yellow leaves, 
Or o’erthem his sarcastic thread 
Oblivion’s iasect weaves,” 


in a letter to James Freeman Clarke, dated May 
11, 1836, Holmes says: “ My pet expression in 
the two last quoted lines was changed by the New 
York editor on his own responsibility into : — 
‘Or o’er them his corroding thread’ — 
which occasioned immense indignation on my 
part, and a refusal to write until he would prom- 
ise to keep hands off.” Naturally, Dr. Holmes 
was sensitive about misprints. On one occa- 
sion, in sending a poem to a newspaper, he 
wrote in the accompanying note: “ Poems are 
rarely printed correctly in newspapers. This 
is the reason so many poets die young. Please 
correct carefully.” So careful was the doctor 
with his copy that he received the liberal praise 
of his printers, a thing which I fancy has be- 
fallen few authors, at least before the advent of 
the typewriting sisterhood. Mr. Houghton 
bore tribute to his neatly-written white pages, 
bearing few interlineations, and those very care- 
fully made; and said that so few corrections 
had to be made in going through the press that 
the Doctor “ caused us but little trouble.” 
Regarding his habits of work, Dr. Holmes 
wrote tohis friend, Dr.S. Weir Mitchell,in 1871 : 
“TI cannot work many hours consecutively with- 
out deranging my whole circulating and calo- 
rific system. My feet are apt to get cold, my 
head hot, my muscles restless, and I feel as if 
I must get up and exercise in the open air. 
This is in the morning, and I very rarely allow 
myself to be detained indoors later than twelve 
o’clock. After fifteen or twenty minutes’ walk- 
ing I begin to come right, and after two or 
three times as much as that I can go back to 
my desk for an hour or two. In the evening it 
is different. I always try to stop all hard work 
before eleven o'clock, and take a book of light 
reading to clear my mind of its previous con- 
tents. . . . In composition, especially poetical 
composition, I stand on the bank of a river and 
hold myself very still, watching the thoughts that 
float by on the streams of association. If they 
come abundantly and of the right kind, there is 
a great excitement, sometimes an exalted state, 
almost like etherization, incompatible with the 
sense of fatigue while it lasts, and followed by 
a rclief which shows there has been a tension 
of which I could not be conscious at the time.” 
In the letter to James Freeman Clarke, before 
quoted, speaking of “La Grisette,” he says: 
“ Like everything tolerable I ever wrote, it was 
conceived in exaltation, and brought forth 
with pain and labor. The time at which any 
new thought strikes me is my Sibylline mo- 
ment, but the act of composition, so exciting 
and so easy to some people, is a wearing busi- 
ness, attended with a dull, disagreeable sensa- 
tion about the forehead,— only from time to time 
it is interrupted by the simultaneous descent of 
some group of words, or some unexpected 
image, which produces a burst of the most: 
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insane enthusiasm and self-gratulation, during 
which I commit puerile excesses of language 
and action.” In a letter to Moses Sweetser, 
written in 1866, Holmes says: “ To write a lyric 
is like having a fit; you can’t have one when 
you wish you could, and you can’t help having 
it when it comes itself.” 

“ Dr. Holmes,” says Mr. Morse, “ was more 
ambitious to be thought a poet than anything 
else. The fascination of that word of charm 
had bewitched him, as it has so many others. 
It implied genius, inspiration, a spark of the 
divine fire—embellishments not regarded as 
necessary for the full equipment of the best 
man who ever wrote mere prose. It signified 
that he was one ofaverysmall band. Moreover, 
it was pleasant to think that no true poet had 
yet been known to glide down the sloping road 
to oblivion. So, beyond a doubt, Dr. Holmes 
wanted to be esteemed a genuine Joe ; and in 
the moments in which he pictured himself to him- 
self in the most pleasing light, it was as a poet. 
He occasionally spoke of his manner of writing 
poetry, — to the effect that when he took his pen 
in hand, he knew not whither it would carry 
him: he became but a voice for the thought 
which was sent to him.” His description of a 
‘sonnet is worth quoting — “a form of verse which 
suggests a slow minuet of rhythm stepping in 
measured cadences over a mosaic pavement of 
rhyme, and which notrarely combinesa minimum 
of thought witha maximum of labor.” This was 
written in a letter to John O. Sargent, declining 
an invitation to attend the annual dinner of the 
New York Harvard Club, and enclosing a couple 
of sonnets to be read at the festivities. The letter 
was printed in the Vew York Times,and speak- 
ing of it in a letter to Mr. Sargent, written the 
following week, Dr. Holmes says: “I was 
quite pleased with my description of a sonnet 
— haven't we a right to like our own babies?” 

“ Though all the world thinks of Dr. Holmes 
as a wit,” says his biographer, “ he was, in fact, 


a writer with very grave and serious purposes. 


From a long line of pious ancestry he inherited 
a conscience which was ever vigilant and 
almost tyrannically dominant. Nothing would 
have humiliated him more than to be regarded 
as a writer whose chief object, or, at least, prin- 
cipal achievement, had been the entertainment 


-of his readers. He was aman profoundly in 


earnest, deeply conscientious. Hewrote under 
an ever-present sense of responsibility. No 
‘temptation of fame, influence, or popularity 
would ever have induced him to state anything 
which he did not believe, or to withhold, or 
to exaggerate, or mis-coler what he did believe. 
The accuracy and propriety which have been 
imputed to him in the form and substance of 
his writings extended to the moral element in 
them. He was extremely careful to say with 
precision that which he truly thought. The 


result was that in all the thirteen volumes of 
his collected Works there is probably nota line 
which he would wish to expunge. He was an 
entirely cleanly writer. Thirty years ago this 
would have been assumed mer than men- 
tioned, but the sudden dash toward the pig-sty 
which has been made by so many writers lately 
makes it desirable to declare that Dr. Holmes 
was not of this herd. He had too much 
respect for himself, for his fellow men and 
women, and for literature, which he loved, to 
write grossly. English and American writers 
might declare their prurient books to be discus- 
sions of ‘social problems,’ and Frenchmen might 
allege that all nastiness is reality, and all real- 
ityis nastiness. The Doctorwas not to be 
thus deceived. He rarely referred to this style 
of book, but when he did, it was with curt 
condemnation. ... Dr. Holmes’ personality 
poured through his books like a stream 
in flood-time through meadows, soaking and 
saturating them. He was in every page of 
the Breakfast Table Series; he was never far 
or long away in the novels; he lurked in the 
stanzas of a large proportion of the lyrics. In 
a word, it is fair to say that he was omnipres- 
ent. He did notwork like the ant, by manip- 
ulation, acquisition, and dealing with outside 
materials; but he spun his books out of 
himself, as a spider spins his web from his vi- 
tals. The man who can do this thing well can 
do the most popular writing in literature. He 
must be an egotist; but he must be precisely 
the right kind of an egotist; for, if he is not so, 
the sensitive taste of readers—who are very 
fastidious upon this point — will reject him.” 

While the purpose of Dr. Holmes was seri- 
ous, his hold upon the people was in large 
measure gained and strengthened by the deft- 
ness of his touch in the light “occasional” 
verses, which he was so often called upon 
to write. In a letter to Motley he himself 
speaks of his “fatal facility at that kind of 
good-natured literature.” Writing to Lowell, 
in 1865, he says: “It seems to me that I have 
done almost enough of this work; too much, 
some of my friends will say, perhaps ; but it has 
been as much from good nature as from vanity 
that I have so often got up and jangled my 
small string of bells. I hold it to be a gift of a 
certain value to be able to give that slight pass- 
ing spasm of pleasure which a few ringing 
couplets often cause, read at the right moment. 
Though they are for the most part to poetry as 
the beating of a drum, or the tinkling of a tri- 
angle is to the harmony of a band, yet it is not 
everybody who can get their limited significance 
out of these humble instruments.” 

The obliging disposition which Dr. Holmes 
showed by his general willingness to grant re- 
quests for occasional poems, he showed also in 
his relations with innumerable unknown corre- 
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spondents. “ Nobody’s autographs,” he writes 
to Mrs. Stowe, “ will, I think, be cheaper than 
mine, if anybody should ever want such by and 
by; for I am yery good-natured about sending 
them, even to the wretches that do not enclose 
a stamped envelope, with a blank for my name.” 
He was very good-natured, also, about giving 
advice to unknown writers who wrote to him 
for counsel, and much of the advice he gave 
has general application. To one such writer 
he said: “If you have the ability and the knowl- 
edge to write what the public wants, you will 
soon be found out. Write in any paper, in the 
obscurest village sheet in the country, and you 
will soon be known, if you write with originality, 
force, beauty, scholarship, of such a grade as 
the public demands. If you have not some, at 
least, of these qualities, you will find literature 
an unprofitable field. Any regular employment 
—a clerkship, a mechanical employment —is 
better than writing prose or verse which is re- 
jected by all the good paying periodicals and 
only serves to fill up blanks in the columns of 
those papers that I spoke of. You can degin 
with them, but if your productions attract no 
attention after a fair trial, itis not worth while 
to waste your strength in writing what does not 
bring reputation or profit. ... As to sugges- 
tions how you shall write, what will be accept- 
able, or how what you write may get the con- 
sideration of editors, I can ealp say that if 
you do not know what you are to write upon, 
no stranger can tell you.” To another similar 
correspondent he wrote: “I do not like to be 
asked to read and give my opinion of manu- 
scripts in verse or prose. I fail to see the dis- 
tinguishing qualities in these verses which 
would entitle them to a place in such a peri- 
odical as the Af/antic. But I have nothing 
to do with editing that magazine; and you 
can send your pieces to the editor, if you 
have no fear of the waste basket. You have 
probably no conception of the vast number of 
young persons who write passable, and even 
pretty and pleasant, verse nowadays; it is a 
very common accomplishment, if it deserves 
such a name, for it leads many persons to write 
who have nothing in particular to say, and who 
are fascinated with the jingle of their own verses. 
I will not criticise your lines; I do not see why 
you should ask me to. Send them to the mag- 
azines ; and if they all reject them, send them to 
any newspaper that will print them, if you think 
they are worthy of being made public; and if 
they have any ye nag k any real merit of 
any kind, you will soon be found out, you may de- 
pend upon it.” To still another correspondent 
he wrote: “I do not even know how to advise 
you, beyond this simple counsel, which I have 
occasionally given to young aspirants: If you 
think you have literary talents, write something 
for the best paper or magazine that you can get 








into; keep to one signature, and you will be 
found out by a public which is ready to give the 
highest price for almost every kind of literary 
ability.” 

Some suggestions to authors who are always 
dissatisfied with their publishers are implied in 
a letter which Dr. Holmes wrote to Mr. Hough- 
ton in June, 1890, when he was more than 
eighty years old, suggesting that he should like 
to “enter into anew written engagement for the 
next five years, or such portion of that time as I 
may live.” In this letter he speaks of his busi- 
ness relations with his publishers as having 
“always been so satisfactorily arranged,” and 
goes on to say: “I have written very briefly, 
simply, and frankly to you, having entire confi- 
dence in your candor and always kind consider- 
ation of my interests, where they are involved 
with your own. You have been my publisher 
fora long time, and I do not wish to listen to any 
outside temptations, even when they come in so 
attractive a form as that of the Forum. My 
nature is a very loyal one, and (in Prior’s words ) 


‘I hold it both a shame and sin 
To quit the good old Angel inn.’ 


Please think my letter over, and write to me 
at your convenience.” “These words,” Mr. 
Morse goes on to say, “lead toareflection: that 
apart from inferences as to the temper and char- 
acter of the parties who so long dwelt amicably 
together, the peaceful preservation of this sort 
of literary and publishing partnership was an 
indication of Dr. Holmes’s sagacity in business 
affairs. He had the good sense to avoid that 
a and quarreling habit of authors, which 
eads them sooften to the flattering fancy that 
their publishers are growing rich on the product 
of their brain, while they themselves are put off 
with a scanty paring of their just rewards. It 
was sound wordly, or practical, wisdom which 
made him believe, and consistently act on the 
belief, that in the long run he could do better 
by keeping the interests of the publishers and 
himself permanently united, than he could do 
by squabbling about payments and copyrights, 
by seeking competitive bids, and splitting up 
his allegiance, so that no one firm could have 
that sense of loyalty, good feeling, and a com- 
mon interest which means more in business 
than is sometimes supposed.” 

“The Doctor practiced a pretty strict econ- 
omy,” says Mr. Morse elsewhere, “in what may 
properly be called his literary business. The 
wit, and humor, and wisdom in his brain 
were his stock in trade, just as are the mer- 
chant’s goods in his warehouse. He designed 
to deal with them, guard and save them, and 
exchange them to as good advantage as _possi- 
ble for the paper money of the Republic— 
which I take to be the proper adaptation for us 
of the good old phrase, ‘ the coin of the realm.’ 
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The Autocrat says: ‘What do you think an 
admiring friend said the other day to one that 
was talking good things—good enough to 
print? “Why,” said he, “you are wasting 
merchantable literature, a cash article atthe rate, 
as nearly as I can tell, of fifty dollars an hour.” 
Dr. Holmes appeared to be lavish in this 
fashion himself. I remember one evening two 
or three of us, then young collegians, were sit- 
ting at his dinner-table in the Charles-street 
house, when the ‘ Autocrat ’ had just taught him 
what sums he could win by his brains; he 
talked on most charmingly for an hour or two 
after the cloth was removed, then suddenly 
stopped short, sprang up, exclaimed: ‘Why! I 
believe I have wasted a hundred dollars’ worth on 
you boys to-night!’ and vanished merrily and 
in atwinkling. In fact, however, he was by no 
means wasteful; and whenever, wherever, how- 
ever, he turned outa good article, to use the 
language of trade, he took care in due season to 
get the value of it. ‘It is a capital plan,’ 
said the Autocrat, ‘to carry a tablet with vou, 
and when you find yourself felicitious, take 
notes of your own conversation.’ Now, the 

Doctor never did this, of course; but the best 

things which he said, the best bits in his letters, 

were very sure to be encountered afterward in 
print. He gathered up the fragments, that 
nothing should be lost.” 

These special extracts from Mr. Morse’s bi- 
ography give but a small idea of the general 
interest and value of the work. Dr. Holmes 
himself said once: “I should like to see any 
man’s biography, with corrections and emenda- 
tions by his ghost.” If, in spirit, he could turn 
the leaves of these two delightful volumes, he 
could not fail, surely, to get complete satisfaction 
from them — from their tasteful form and illus- 
tration, from the skill with which his kindly 
personality is shown by his biographer, and 
indeed it may be added from reperusal of his 
own witty letters, of which the greater part of 
the work consists. 

Wuat One Can Do witu a Cuarine Dis. 
130 pp. Boards. New York: John Ireland. 
From shrimps to caviare run the recipes in 

this guide to amateur cookery. They have 

been triéd, no doubt, by the author, and will be 
generally approved, no doubt, by others. 

Wuat Tuey Say 1n New Enctanp. By Clifton Johnson. 
263 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1896. 
Mr. Johnson’s book is an interesting collec- 

tion of the signs, sayings, and superstitions of 

New England. They relate to the weather, 

tea-grounds, dreams, charms, fortune-telling, 

odds, friends, wishes, medicinal treatment, the 
farm, luck, snakes, folks, money, death, warts, 
love and sentiment, company, religious beliefs, 
the moon, insects, counting-out rhymes, tricks 
and catches, rhymes and jingles, nursery tales, 


By H. L.S. 
1896. 


spelling, problems, old songs, and old stories. 
The book will amuse the general reader, and is 
a valuable addition to folklore. 
ApAM Jounstonr’s Son. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: 
The scene of Mr. Crawford’s newest novel — 
he always has several new novels before the 
public —is in Italy, and the story is made up 
of the sayings and doings of a dozen people 
during ten or twelve days at Amalfi. The plot 
is a novel one, involving a love affair between a 
girl and a young man who are children, both by 
second marriages, of a couple divorced twenty- 
five years before. Many delicate questions 
are raised by the pseudo-relationship of the 
two young people, and the whole situation is 
treated by the author with consummate skill. 
The story is one of fascinating interest, and few 
readers who take up the book will lay it down 
till it is finished. The illustrations are excep- 
tionally good. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 28: pp. 
f 896. 


acmillan & Co. 1 


Summer in Arcapy, By James Lane Allen. 

$1.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896 

The moral purpose of Mr. Allen’s “tale of 
nature,” as he styles it in his sub-title, may have 
been prominent in his mind while he was writ- 
ing it, but it is doubtful whether to the ordinary 
reader it will be particularly obvious. His nat- 
uralism is too strong, and he portrays with too 
much color the animal side of human nature. 
His honesty of purpose is indicated by his ded- 
ication of his story to his mother, but it is to be 
feared that with the general public his book will 
hardly have the influence that he desires. The 
eran ie reader, however,will find the love 
story of Daphne and Hilary charmingly told, 
and the whole book is pervaded with the atmo- 
sphere of Kentucky country life. 


170 pp. Cloth, 


Tue Youtn’s Dictionary of MyTHOLoGcy. 
Ellis, M. A. 146 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Woolfall Co. 1895. 


By Edward S. 
New York: The 


Besides being the author of some of the most 
popular juvenile books in print, Mr. Ellis has 
complied several little manuals, of which this 
dictionary of mythology is one. It gives brief 
and accurate accounts of the gods and god- 
desses of the ancients, and will be satisfactory 
to all who are in search of a simple, trustworthy, 
and concise handbook of mythology. 

Avpen’s Livinc Topics Cycropepta.— Vol. I. _Abbas— 
= Cloth, so‘cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

I 0. 

Mr. Alden’s “Living Topics Cyclopedia” is 
reprinted from his Living Topics Magazine, 
published weekly, which is intended to supple- 
ment the existing cyclopedias by bringing their 
articles up to date and adding new articles on 
current events. Topics are treated in alpha- 


betical order, and, according to the plan, as 
often as the alphabet is covered a new series 
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~will be begun. If the publisher is enabled to 
carry his enterprise through, the work will be a 
useful one. 





HELPFULHINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





Substitute for a Fountain Pen. — Constant 
dipping of the pen in the ink while writing may 
be avoided by inserting two pens of the same 
size in the penholder, allowing the inner one to 
project a little. The writing is done with the 
inner pen. The ink collected between the two 
pens is sufficient to last through. several pages 
of a manuscript, and yet it will not flow more 
freely than is desirable. The pens must be 
cleaned frequently, in order to get the best 
results. A. P. T. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








( The publisher of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
- copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write.) 





ConTEMPORARY AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
Chautauquan (23 ¢.) for June. 

A Pea FoR THE Ports. Topics of the Time. 
(38 c. ) for June. 


Maurice Thompson. 


Century 


Tue Merric System. Herbert Spencer.’ Afpfpleton'’s 
Popular Science Monthly (53 ¢. ) for June. 
A. Keats Manuscript. T. W. Higginson. Forum 


(28 c. ) for June. 
Mopern NORWEGIAN 
Bjérnson. 


LireratTurs.— II. 
Forum ( 28 c. ) for June. 

Varitima Tasie Tark (Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
home life ).— II. Illustrated. Isobel Strong. Scridner’s (28 c. ) 
for June. 

Stevenson’s Lire tn SAMOA 
June. 

Youturut Reapinc or Literary MEN. 
Lippincott’s (28 c.) for June. 

Tue Victor1aAN AGE OF LITERATURE AND ITs CrITICs* 
D. F. Hannigan. Reprinted from Westminster Review in 
Eclectic (48 c.) for June. 

In Tuomas Harpy's Country. 
Bar in Eclectic (48 ¢. ) for June. 

Orestes Bronson. George Parsons Lathrop. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for June. 

Letters or D.G. Rosetti. —II. 
beck Hill. Atlantic( 38 c. ) for June. 


Bjérnstjerne 


Demorest’s (23¢.) for 


Edith Dickson. 


Reprinted from Temple 


1855. George Birks 


Firteen Portraits of Mark Twain. 
zine (13 ¢.) for June, 


McClure’s Magae 








CHAPTERS 
Beecher Stone and James T. Felds ). Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
McClure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for June. 

Vaitrma Tasie-Tatk— Rosert Louis Stevenson In 


FROM A Lire (Reminiscences of Harriet 


His Home Lire. Isobel Strong. 

Magazine (28 c. ) for May. 
Samuet LANGHORNE Ccemens (‘‘ Mark Twain”). 

trated. Joseph H. Twichell. 


Illustrated. Scribner's 


Illus- 
Harper's (38 c.) for May. 


Tue Penavty or Humor. Brander Matthews. Harfer’s 
(38 c. ) for May. 
Covor 1n Lirerature. Charles Dudley Warner. Editor's 


Study, Harper's (38 c.) for May. 

B. O. Fiowgk (editor of the Arena). 
(28 c.) for May. 

Eruet Turner. Reprinted from London Sketch in Cur- 
rent Literature (28 c¢.) for May. 

Rounsevitte Witpman, ArthurGrissom. Reprinted from 
the Journalist in Current Literature (28 c.) for May. 

Dr. E. CopHam Brewer. Reprinted from Westminster 
Budget in Current Literature (28 c. ) for May 


Current Literature 


Mopern Norwecian Literature. — I. Bjornstjerne 
Bjérnsen. Forum (28 c.) for May. 
Georce Epwarp Etuis. With portraits. Arthur B. Ellis. 


New England Magazine (28 c.) for May. 
Naturat Science 1n A Literary Epucation. Pro- 
fessor A. H. Tolman. A/ffleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
(53 c. ) for May. 
How To Reap. Arnold Houltain. Reprinted 
Blackwood’s Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for May. 
On AN OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN’s Book. F. Anstey. 
Reprinted from New Review in Eclectic (48 c. ) for May. : 
Henry Cuvier Bunner. 
for May 27. 


from 


With portrait. Puck (13 c.) 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 








Marion Crawford sailed for Italy May 24 
on his new schooner yacht Alda. 


Puck was a thousand weeks old May 6, and 
celebrated the event with a first-rate anniversary 
number. 


The Waverley Magazine has come into con- 
trol of Rev. G. W. Scott, of Leominster, and 
Leonard F. Cutler, of Brookline, sons-in-law of 
the late Moses Dow, as representatives of the 
Dow estate, and will be generally improved. 
The Waverley Publishing Company has been 
organized under the laws of Maine. 


The San Francisco Wave has been con- 
verted into an illustrated paper, and hopes to be 
to the West what Harper’s and Leslie’s Week/ies 
are to the East. 


Notable among the attractive features of the 
Chautauguan for June is a comprehensive 


paper on “Contemporary American Authors,” 
by Maurice Thompson. 
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The Home Magazine is the new name of 
the illustrated monthly published by the Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Home Association of Amer- 
ica, at Binghamton, N. Y. William Mill 
Butler is the editor, and the magazine is in all 
respects up to date. The profits of the publi- 
cation are devoted to the erection at Bingham- 
ton of a national home for commercial travelers. 


The firm, Macmillan & Co., New York, has 
been changed into a corporation, the Macmillan 
Company, with George P. Brett, who, for some 
years past, has been managing partner of the 
firm, as president. The directors of the com- 
pany are the former members of the firm, Fred- 
eric Macmillan, George A. Macmillan, George 
L. Craik, Maurice Macmillan, George P. Brett, 
with Alexander B. Balfour, Lawrence Godkin, 
Edward J. Kennet, and Lawton L. Walton. 

The G. W. Dillingham Company has been 
incorporated in New York, with $115,000 capi- 
tal, to manufacture and deal in books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals. The directors are 
Frank A. Dillingham, of Summit, N. J.; John 
H. Cook and John W. Hesse, of New York 
City. The company will carry on the business 
of the late G. W. Dillingham. 

The life of Charles Carleton Coffin is to be 
written by Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, and those 
who have letters from Mr. Coffin that are of 
general interest are asked to forward copies 
of them to Mrs. Coffin, at 9 Shailer place, 
Brookline, Mass. 

The Berea Quarterly, published by Berea 
College, in Kentucky, is a new publication de- 
voted to literary and sociological studies con- 
nected with the South. 

The article on “ Historic Andover” by Mrs. 
Annie Sawyer Downs in the New England 
Magazine for June is illustrated not only by 
views of the historic and academic buildings 
in the town, but by portraits of the famous 
people — Phillips, Park, Phelps, Mrs. Stowe, 
Phillips Brooks, and others — who have been 
identified with its life. 

The Arena opens its sixteenth volume with 
the June number, which appears in a new 
dress. The number opens with a frontispiece 
portrait of Whittier, and B. O. Flower writes 
in it of Whittier as a “ Poet of Freedom.” 


The Empire Home Fournal( New York ) has: 
been published monthly since January. 


McClure’s Magazine for June has a series 
of portraits of Mark Twain covering a period 
of thirty years. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps pro- 
vides some entertaining reminiscences of 
James T. Fields, her publisher, and of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, her intimate friend and, at one 
time, neighbor in Andover. 


Scribner's for June has the second and con- 
cluding paper by Mrs. Isobel Strong, giving 
reminiscences of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
his home life, and devoted to the last year 
of his life, which was, as appears from this 
chronicle, one of his happiest and freest from 
illness. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson writes 
in the Forum for June about a photograph, 
which has lately come into his possession, of 
the original manuscript of Keats’ “Ode to 
Melancholy.” The article contains a fac- 
simile of this photograph, which is highly 
interesting in that it shows the path by which 
the poet’s thought attained its final and com- 
plete utterance. In the same number Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson concludes his review of 
“ Modern Norwegian Literature.” 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have arranged for 
the American publication of the unpublished 
letters of Victor Hugo. The correspondence 
is arranged by M. Paul Meurice. 

Captain Willard Glazier is about to publish a 
book descriptive of his equestrian journey from 
Boston to San Francisco in 1876, The title 
will be “Ocean to Ocean on Horseback.” 
Special reference will be made to the early his- 
tory and development of the cities and towns 
along the route, and to the incidents, anecdotes, 
and adventures of the journey. 

Justin McCarthy is writing for the Outlook 
a popular life of Mr. Gladstone, the publication 
of which will soon begin. 

H. C. Bunner died at Nutley, N. J., May 11, 
aged forty years. 

Nora Perry died in Dudley, Mass., May 13, 
aged fifty-five. 

Kate Field died in Honolulu, May 19, aged 
fifty-six. 





